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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cow/fer. 
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INQUIRIES. 


IDONEA. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
flow can ye bloom sae fair ! 
flow can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care. 
—Robert Burns. 


N R. TIMMINS negotiated for the purchase of 
4 the china through Idonea. He said that a 
No.¥490,—Juty 17, 1380. 


friend of his who had plenty of money, and was 
bitten by chinamania, had commissioned him to pro- 
cure any rare old pieces that he might see, and he 
wondered whether Mrs. Umfreville might be inclined 
to dispose of a portion of hers, which he knew to 
be valuable. 

‘‘Let him take what is really worth the most,” 
said Mrs. Umfreville to Idonea, curtly. 

“You will see Mr. Timmins, mother?” pleaded 
Idonea. 
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“T would rather not turn saleswoman. Let Mr. 
Timmins choose. The white ‘Graces’ are the most 
valuable. Your father used to tell wonderful stories 
of them and their past history.” 

“The Graces! Oh, mother! I should be sorry—”’ 
began Idonea, and paused,-lest she should-frustrate 
her own end. 

But the Graces were doomed. Mr. Timmins 
engaged a connoisseur in china to examine the cabi- 
net with him, and he at once fixed on this choice 
piece as the most valuable in the collection—worth at 
least two hundred pounds. The virtuoso added that 
if it were sent to one of the great London sales it 
might possibly yield more. 

Idonea and Mr. Timmins stood by in incredulous 
wonder. Two hundred pounds! It was a fortune. 
The hall was strewn with china, and as he bent to 
examine it, she thought he had more the appearance 
of an antiquary than his companion. 

‘‘ We shall leave the real Grace behind,” he whis- 
pered, as he noted her figure leaning against the 
cabinet. 

In the course of a few days the ‘‘Graces’”’ were 
conveyed secretly to Heronshill, and two hundred 
pounds placed in the Warkworth Bank by Mr. 
Timmins, at Mrs. Umfreville’s disposal. 

That lady, who knew little of the world as it is, 
and seldom drew instruction from newspapers, was 
so much surprised that she passed a day of excite- 
ment and a night of sleeplessness in consequence. 
She alone knew that when the cheque reached her 
she had no money, and expected none for a month 
or more; and He who watches over the widow and 
orphan alone saw her tears of gratitude. For in 
secret she strove for that humility which yet in 
public never beautified her character. We are even 
greater riddles to ourselves than to those who surround 
us; it is well The Highest knows the struggles 
after good as well as the temptations to evil. 

When Idonea’s simple outfit was supplied, and 
autumn, with its many-hued leaves and drowsy 
skies, arrived, melancholy fell upon the Umfrevilles. 
Idonea had not realised that first leaving home, and 
as the appointed time drew near, her heart grew 
heavy. The lamentations of her brothers and sisters 
pierced it through and through, while her mother’s 
stately efforts at composure depressed her spirits. 
She began to wish that she had been» content to 
starve and let them starve, and néake*no effort for 
food; and even the prospect of meeting her brother 
scarcely lightened the pang. 

Tt was a chill, grey, misty autumnal morning whén 
the family party stood together on the railway ‘plat- 
form, waiting for the train, the twins holding 
Idonea by the hand, the boys watching the luggage, 
the mother standing face to face with her daughter, 
repeating her ‘last words.” 


‘*T will place you under the care of the guard, and 
you must appeal to him in any difficulty, as Percy 
told you,” she said, as the train steamed in, and Mr. 
Timmins joined the group, leather bag in hand. 


‘IT am going to Newcastle on business. I will 
see Miss Umfreville safe into the express, and bring 
you word,” he said to the sad mother. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Timmins!’ cried Idonea, throw- 
ing her arms round her mother, and then hurrying 
into the nearest empty second-class carriage. 

Mr. Timmins followed her with ‘‘I’ll take care of 
her, Mrs. Umfreville, as far as Newcastle, at least.’ 

The door closed with the customary bang, albeit 
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there were few passengers and no hurry, and Idonea’s 
face was soon buried in her hands in a corner of the 
carriage, while her friends remained en the platform 
until the last wreath of white smoke vanished in the 
extreme distance. 

Mr. Timmins discreetly opened a newspaper while 
Idonea’s tears flowed. But instead of reading, he 
found himself glancing furtively at her, and wonder- 
ing how long it took a woman to have her cry out. 
Like most men, he hated tears, and rarely saw them 
in his domestic circle; for his sister and he took a 
cheerful view of life, and had, indeed, no cause for 
weeping. He was glad to remark that Idonea soon 
put her head out of the window, as if to take a fare- 
well look at the scenes she was leaving, and held it 
there some time. 

When she drew it in again she said, courageously, 
‘‘Mr. Timmins, I wanted to thank you for the 
trouble you tvuok about the china, and for the large 
sum of money you sent my mother for it—so large, 
that it seemed like stealing to take it.” 

‘A fool and his money are soon parted, Miss 
Umfreville ; and the world is full of fools. If they 
don’t squander upon china they will upon old books, 
or pictures, or autographs, or some such useless 
trash.” 

They kept up a tolerably brisk conversation on 
indifferent topics until they neared Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; then Mr. Timmins said, abruptly, ‘‘ Of course, 
you know the people you are going to visit?” 

‘‘My brother does—at least his rector does,” re- 
plied Idonea, blushing ; ‘‘and Percy will meet mo 
at the station.” 

‘“‘T did not mean to be inquisitive,” returned the 
lawyer, colouring also above his. stiff shirt-collar, 
‘but London is such a place!” 

When they reached Newcastle, and Idonea had 
to change her train, Mx Timmins was careful to 
place her in a carriage with ladies, and to fee the 
peers while:commending: her to his care. Then he 

urried off tobookstall and refreshment-room. 

“ Better+have nothing to say to any one; ‘Silence 
is golden,;’”’the whispered, when ‘he returned, and 
shook hands ‘with her over the window-sill. ‘I 
have bought you more than enough to amuse you 
all the ess Loakion.” . 

‘¢ Ohjthow kind! Tell them at home how well-off 
Iam!” exclaimed Idonea, receiving the ‘ Times,” 
“ Graphic,” “4Illustrated News,” and Miss Austen’s 
“Emma,” together with a paper of cakes, just as 
the train made its first gracefully-slow glide prepa- 
ratory to its rapid galopade. 

She looked out after the tall, lean man, and saw 
him watching her, his hat raised. She nodded, he 
waved the hat, and then she lost sight of him. Again 
her tears flowed, and wetted the pages of the 
‘¢ Times,” which she had instinctively opened first. 

As her travelling companions were engrossed either 
with themselves, their books, or one another, she 
had no temptation to stray from Mr. Timmins’s , 
advice. It was a gloomy day,:and the coal country 
through which she passed was black and uninterest- 
ing; so, when she had once more dried her eyes she 
laid aside the ‘‘ Times,” and began to read ‘“‘ Emma.” 
She had never read. that amusing and delightful 
book, and her mind and morals. not being weakened 
by the curry-powdered literature that impairs the 
digestions of her cotemporaries, they were sufficiently 
healthy to enjoy the pleasant and wholesome fare 
provided by Miss Austen. 
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Thus, between her book and glancing at the coun- 
try through which she passed, the day wore on. 
Her fellow-travellers changed continually, but she 
was never quite alone until they reached Grantham, 
when she began to think of her luncheon. 

‘‘Becky must have cut up half the cold beef,” she 
mused, opening a packet of sandwiches. ‘It was 
lucky I ordered a rice-pudding, or there could not 
have been enough left for dinner. I am just as 
hungry here asat home. I hope I shall not disgrace 
myself and my family by my appetite when with 
strangers. How kind of Mr. Timmins!’ she added, 
as she peeped, for the first time, into his bag of buns 
and biscuits. 

She was contentedly eating one of these, and 
thinking of those friends she had left behind in grey 
Northumberland, when the train stopped at Peter- 
borough. ‘The carriage-door opened, and a gentle- 
man got in. She gathered up the remains of her 
luncheon, replaced them in her bag, and again took 
up ‘“‘ Emma.” 

“T hope I have not interrupted your meal,” he 
said, in a soft voice. 

‘“‘T have finished, thank you,” she replied, looking 
up from her book at him, who was seated opposite to 
her. 

He was a man of some thirty-five years of age, 
short and rather stout. He had marked regular 
features, and was certainly handsome. He wore his 
light brown hair parted down the middle, and had a 
thick, light beard. 

Idonea remembered Mr. Timmins’s advice, and re- 
sumed her reading. But she could no longer read 
with comfort or edification, for she felt rather than 
saw that her companion’s eyes were fixed upon her, 
and that she engrossed his whole attention. 

Idonea put her head out of the window, in spite of 
a drizzling rain that was falling. ' : 

“Tt is dangerous to lean so far out. If we were sud- 
denly to meet another train your head would be 
nowhere,” he said, lightly touching her arm, which 
rested on the window-sill. 

A train did, in effect, appear in the distance, and 
she had scarcely time to draw back before it whirled 
past. The excitement had crimsoned her cheeks, 
and her eompanion’s admiration was apparent. 
Idonea assumed at times, unconsciously, something 
of her mother’s haughtiness, and the ‘‘ Thankyou ”’ 
which she naturally uttered savoured of pride more 
than gratitude. 

“You are going to London I see by the direction 
on your bonnet-box—at least I suppose that slight 
paper-case Contains a bonnet. I am also steaming 
to town, and shall be happy to see to your luggage.” 

“Thank you. I'am to be met by my brother,” 
she replied, coldly, returning to her book. 

“You appear to prefer study to conversation,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ Most young ladies are more talkative. 
May I inquire the name of the book possessing so 
much interest ?’’ 

He leaned across as if to read the title, but Idonea 
hastily gave it. 

‘Miss Austen’s ‘Emma!’” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Does 
there still exist a woman slow enough to be engrossed 
in that? She must, at least, be worth knowing.” 

Although Idonea was unaccustomed to strangers, 
and had never.met what is called ‘‘a man of the 
world,”’ she felt an intuitive dislike and mistrust of 
this individual. She accordingly kept her eyes reso- 
lutely fixed on her book, while his were often fixed on 





her, until the train again stopped, and she deter- 
mined to change her carriage. 

She rose, accordingly, and looked out of the win- 
dow. He rose also, and politely asked to be allowed 
to bring her some refreshment or to accompany her 
to the refreshment-room. 

‘‘Would you kindly open the door?” she said, 
hurriedly, to a gentleman who was standing close to 
the carriage. 

He did so, and, glancing up at the same time, saw 
her flushed face and that of her companion as well. 
She got out, gathering up her papers and book. 

““T have left my bag and wraps!” she said to 
the stranger. 

“‘ Here they are,’ interposed her late companion, 
handing them to her, as he also withdrew from the 
carriage. 

Perplexed, Idonea stood between the two gentle- 
men, but the last-comer took the initiative and 
beckoned to the guard, who had several times pre- 
viously visited her carriage. 

‘‘See after this young lady,’ he said, while the 
other man took off his hat nonchalantly. 

Both stood a moment to watch the guard put her 
into another carriage, then, with a mutual glance, 
each withdrew to his own compartment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


O saw ye bonnie Lesley, 
As she gaed o'er the Border ? 
She’s gane, like Alexander, 
To spread her conquests farther. 
To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And ne'er made sic anither ! 
—Robert Burns. 


Ir was Neville Fairborn who opened the door of the 


carriage for Idonea. He had got into the train at 
Newcastle, not having seen either her or Mr. Timmins 
on the platform, or having been seen by them. 
Neither did he recognise her, for, it may be remem- 
bered, he had only seen her before in a large hat, 
and she now wore a gipsy bonnet. Wher, however, 
the train finally stopped in London, at the Great 
Northern Station, he did not fail to see the graceful 
head with its jaunty covering of straw, wreathed 
with poppies and corn. When Idonea trimmed that 
inexpensive bonnet with the black velvet and autum- 
nal blossoms that had. been her mother’s before her 
widowhood, she scarcely knew how becoming it 
would be. Even Neville, misogynist, as he called 
himself, admired it and the flushed face beneath it. 

When they all turned out upon the gas-lighted, 
swarming, luggage-cumbered platform, he still had 
her in his mind. So apparently had her former 
companion, for when they saw her glancing about, 
bandbox, bag, and periodicals in her arms and 
hands, both gentlemen made for her at once. The 
stranger was foremost, with quick, echoing, imperious 
step, and Neville sauntered less hurriedly behind. 
Before either of them reached her, however, a third 
person was seen hastening towards her—a tall, thin, 
dark man, in clerical dress. Down fell several of 
poor Timmins’s papers as she ran to meet him, and, 
heedless of spectators, embraced him affectionately. 

“Her brother !”” muttered her former companion, 
turning on his heel. 

‘Her husband, I suppose. I wonder he lets her 
travel alone,” thought Neville, meeting the little 
coxcomb. FF2 
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They again exchanged that sort of inquisitive 
glance which people who instinctively mistrust one 
another give, and went to look for their luggage. 
Idonea and her brother followed them to the rail, 
and they were all soon engaged in claiming boxes 
and portmanteaus. An obsequious ph'ter waited on 
the stranger, who was also accosted by a man in 
livery, who touched his hat, and said the carriage 
was waiting. 

Neville saw all this, and watched him first glance 
at Idonea, then saunter towards the said carriage ; 
but he did not hear him tell his servant to find out 
‘‘where that clergyman and the young lady were 
going.” Nor did he see the man follow Percy and 
Idonea to a cab, and linger near until he heard the 
former give the driver an address. Securing his own 
luggage, he got into a cab himself, ordering the 
cabman to drive to the street in the Strand from 
which his sister had written her penitential letter to 
his father. 

Lamp-lighted London looked cheerful after the 
dreary, drizzly day he had passed, and he soon forgot 
his former fellow-travellers in the miles of streets, 
the gaily decorated, blazing shop-windows, and the 
hustling, bustling crowds. 

“Life at last!” he thought, as he watched and 
wondered. He reached the house whence his sister 
had written, and saw ‘‘ Apartments” in one of the 
windows. He knocked and rang, and while await- 
ing the servant on the doorstep, glanced down the 
broad clean street. The cabdriver told him that 
the railed space at the bottom, between the opposite 
lines of houses, looked down upon the Thames and 
its newly-constructed Embankment. 

‘It is a hairy situation, sir,” said the man; “and 
quiet, too, considering as the Strand’s so near.” 

Neville thought it was, and marvelled at the repose 
of the street. He and the cabman were for the 
moment its only visible inhabitants, while at one 
end flowed the mighty river, on which floated 
thousands of ships and barges, at the other lay one 
of the great City thoroughfares, where tens of thou- 
sands of human beings surged to and fro in their 
quest for a living or for pleasure. 

‘“* You have lodgings to let?” said Neville, when 
a staid, respectable-looking servant opened the door. 

‘Yes, sir; the parlours,’ she — curtly. 

‘‘T will take them. Bring in my luggage, driver.” 

No sooner said than done; and before the woman 
could frame the words, ‘‘ Reference—ask my mistress 
—terms,’’ Neville’s portmanteau was in the passage. 
‘“‘T hear, or rather see, by the papers, that you are 
poorly paid—that you can’t always make up your 
money, in short,’’ he said to the man, putting four 
shillings into kis hand. 

‘‘Thank’ee, sir. You've a heard quite right, 
sir,”’ replied the driver, astonished at his unusual 
fare. ‘‘ We’ve hard work, ’osses and men, and not 
so much money or food as we’d oughter.”’ 

‘‘There’s another shilling,” said Neville, walking 
into the passage unconcernedly. ‘‘Give your horse 
an extra feed.” 

‘* He’s jolly green, he is. I wish there was more 
on ’em,” ejaculated the well-pleased cabman, winking 
at the maid as he drove away. 

‘‘He can pay. He won’t make off in debt like 
them Astlers,” she thought. Then added aloud, 
** Step in here, sir, and I’ll call my mistress.” 

Neville stepped into the parlour, and was soon 
joined by the mistress of the mansion, who had been 





told that a *‘ golden lodger” had arrived. She was 
a fine, sensible-looking woman, who impressed him 
favourably. She had one of those keen, shrewd, 
observant faces that bespeak a knowledge of the 
world and life. Her manners were respectful, but 
not cringing—independent, yet not familiar. She 
had no desire to take in this “‘ golden lodger,”’ or she 
would not have said at once, 

‘My terms are thirty shillings a week for these 
rooms, sir, at present. More when the season com- 
mences. Gas and fire.” 

‘‘Pray have them lighted,” interrupted Neville, 
‘‘and I will pay in advance, which somebody says is 
the best of references.” 

He took out his purse, but the landlady, whose 
penetrating dark eyes had made him uncomfortable 
by their inquisition, said, smiling, that she could wait 
till the end of his week. He asked if she could 
provide him with some sort of meal, and she dis- 
appeared to order it. 

He shivered as he glanced round at the chill 
mahogany and fireless grate. At Heronshill the 
furniture was at least familiar, and he could have as 
big a fire as he liked. He had, indeed, made friends 
of his chairs and. tables, but here they were strange, 
and there was not even a dog to welcome him. 
However, the servant soon kindled gas and fires, and 
in less than half-an-hour he was supplied with well- 
cooked chops and strong tea. 

‘‘ Mistress can get you wine if you prefer it, sir,” 
she said. 

‘‘ This will do, thank you. 
he asked. 

“Mary, sir.” 

‘‘ And your mistress’s?”’ 

‘‘ Keene, sir.” 

‘Mrs. or Miss?” 

‘‘Mrs., sir. There’s the first-floor bell.” 

Mary, who had learnt by experience neither to 
waste time nor words, hurried off. 

Neville could not boast of such an appetite as 
Idonea. He was usually too much intent on the real 
or imaginary ills of others to consider the cravings of 
his own nature. 

When he had finished his meal he rang for Mary, 
but she was, unfortunately, waiting on the second- 
floor, and did not answer at once. He rang again 
and again, and Mrs. Keene appeared, looking 
discomposed. Landladies and their handmaidens 
object, as a rule, to impatient and reiterated bell- 
ringing. 

“The servant is engaged, sir, or she would have 
answered at once,” she said with decision, beginning 
to take away, for she was not above waiting. 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Keene, I wanted to speak to you par- 
ticularly if you can spare the time,” said Neville, 
vacating his wneasy arm-chair. 

The said chair was of good mahogany and leather, 
but the seat was furnished with springs instead of 
horsehair, and one of them was Cate. Neville 
had already lamented his favourite lounge at home, 
but had consoled himself with the reflection that too 
much ease was bad for man, and that he who con- 
fined himself to one seat was one-idead, so he resolved 
to accommodate himself to the broken spring. 

“TI am busy just now, sir, sending up a hot 
supper to the second-floor,” said Mrs. Keene, as soon 
as she had removed the cloth, and placed it with 
the service on the sideboard ready for Mary. “I 
will wait on you again shortly.” 


What is your name?” 
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In less than an hour Mrs. Keene knocked at the 
door, and aroused Neville from a comfortable doze 
and a confused dream of the Great Northern railway 
station. His good resolutions had been thus far 
effectual, for he had slept in spite of the broken 
spring, to which he called her attention. ‘The 
chair must be mended. Those tiresome Ogles broke 
it. There is always something fresh.” Recovering 
herself, she added, ‘‘I hope you are comfortable, 
air.” 

‘“‘In spite ofthe spring ?”’ rejoined Neville, with a 
smile. ‘‘I mean to accommodate myself to it. Did 
you ever know a Miss Umfreville, Mrs. Keene?” 

‘‘A young lady of that name lodged here some 
years ago. I hope you bring news of her,” she 
replied. 
‘‘T am her brother, and am come for news,” he 
said. 

‘‘ You come ten or twelve years too late, sir. You, 
or at least your father, should have answered her 
letters, and taken her home when she was willing to 
go. God only knows what has become of her now. 
She told me her history.” 

‘My father received no letters, Mrs. Keene, and 
I have only lately discovered that she wrote from 
this house.” 

Neville spoke with painful embarrassment, not 
liking to criminate his own mother, yet feeling that 
the letters must have been suppressed by her. He 
saw that Mrs. Keene misdoubted him, and told her 
that he was many years his sister’s junior, and had 
been kept in ignorance of the real cause of her 
leaving home. 

Mrs. Keene told him frankly what she knew of 
his sister. She said that she had been brought to 
her house by a young lady whom she afterwards 
found to have been a schoolfellow, and who was 
niece of a gentleman who occasionally lodged with 
her when in town. 

‘“‘T always suspect girls from fashionable board- 
ing-schools, sir,” were Mrs. Keene’s words; ‘‘ they 
teach one another enough mischief to undo the best 
lessons of their instructors. I have seen enough of 
it in my time, both abroad and at home, in the 
families I lived in as lady’s-maid before I married. 
So I made inquiries of Miss Long, who I had seen 
before with her uncle the major, and was told 
that Miss Umfreville would not be with me more 
than a few weeks, as she thought either of going 
abroad or becoming a governess in London.” 

‘Where does Miss Long live?” asked Neville. 

“She did live in Surrey, but since the major’s 
death I have lost sight of her,” replied Mrs. Keene. 
“T let Miss Umfreville have the parlours you are 
now occupying upon the assurance of Miss Long that 
payment was certain, and that she would send her 
box by Parcel Delivery Company. Miss Long parted 
from your sister with much seeming affection. No 
box arrived, which made me suspicious, as Miss 
Umfreville’s wardrobe was scanty. She had only a 
large travelling-bag with her, but she had money 
and jewels enough to supply all deficiences as long 
as she was with me.” 

Here Neville interrupted Mrs. Keene to make in- 
quiries, and as the conversation that ensued was long, 
it may be as well to give its substance briefly. 

Miss Umfreville remained some weeks with Mrs. 
Keene, during which period a certain amount of con- 
fidence was given by the wilful girl to the shrewd 
woman of the world. At first she declared she would 





never return home, but towards the end of her stay 
Mrs. Keene persuaded her to write to her father. 
Receiving no answer, she induced her to write again, 
and even again, until she passionately vowed she 
would write no more. As she posted her own letters 
Mrs. Keene had no opportunity of learning her 
father’s addrec*. Miss Long paid Clarina daily 
visits, and was, from time to time, accompanied by a 
Captain Gore. When Miss Long left London, the 
captain continued to call occasionally, and Clarina 
informed Mrs. Keene that he advised her to go upon 
the stage. Mrs. Keene remonstrated warmly, saying 
that she did not consider the stage a profession for 
gentlefolks—or, indeed, for any girls who wish to 
live good lives. Clarina replied haughtily that Lady 
This and That acted in amateur theatricals, both 
privately and publicly, and she did not see why a 
respectable living could not be gained by what grand 
people did for their amusement. Mrs. Keene argued 
that the aristocracy were not always the best ex- 
amples, though there were, of course, good and bad 
in that sphere as well as others. 

The day after this conversation, Captain Gore 
called. Clarina went out with him, and returned no 
more. Mrs. Keene found on the table money for her 
week’s lodging, and a trifle for Mary. She had 
taken her scanty wardrobe with her. 

Mrs. Keene wrote at once to Major Long to make 
inquiries concerning her and his niece, and he said, 
in reply, that he had never heard of Miss Umfre- 
ville, and that Miss Long was gone abroad. Mrs. 
Keene even set the police upon the scent, but there 
was no result. 

‘‘T have never seen or heard of her from that hour 
to this, Mr. Umfreville,”’ said Mrs. Keene, when she 
had related all she knew of Clarina. ‘I have been 
to many theatres in the hope of tracing her, but in 
vain; and my one regret was, that I did not give her 
into the hands of the police when she was with me, 
and have her properly returned to her father. So 
many other events have come before me since, and so 
many queer people, that I had forgotten her, until 
your arrival thisevening. I am afraid you will never 
find her. This London is an awful place, and I 
shudder whén I think of the young women who 
come to it as to a sort of paradise. One has only to 
walk down the Strand of an evening, and glance at 
the theatres and costly shops, to know the tempta- 
tions, and to learn what sort of paradise it is!” 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Keene. You are a good woman. 
You have done your best. Now I must do mine,” 
said Neville, who sat with his face hidden by his 
hand, while Mrs. Keene concluded her painful history. 
‘“‘May I consiler these rooms mine until I find 
her?” 

‘‘That will be against my helping you, sir,” re- 
plied Mrs. Keene, smiling. ‘I shall certainly have 
you as long as I live if your stay depends on finding 
your sister. Ifshe had meant to turn up, she would 
have appeared long ago.” 

“IT do not despair, Mrs. Keene. 
above who can direct me if He will.” 

‘Oh, certainly, sir. But I should advise you to 
change your name. I think she disliked you as much 
as your mother.” 

‘“You may call me Neville—I am Mr. Neville at 
home.” 

‘‘That will do, sir. Mr. Neville sounds well.’’ 

‘‘ Wanted, mistress,” said Mary, appearing at this 
juncture, and Neville was lef* to his meditations. 


There is One 
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b> OY boats have, I suppose, been 
used by English tvoys from the 
earliest days of naval architecture ; 
, butit is only of late years that men 
of technical knowledge have given 
7 their attention to the production of 
. model yachts, which, though with- 
out a helmsman, are so scientifically 
¥ constructed and have their sails so 
well balanced as to be able to com- 
pete in races. This has led to the 

””* formation of model yacht clubs.in 

aa London and the country ; and at the 
Round Pond, the Serpentine, and Victoria Park, this 
healthy, and to those interested in it, fascinating 
amusement is carried on. The matches are even 
chronicled in the pages of the ‘‘ Field” and ‘“‘ Land 
and Water,” which shows that this pastime, which 
commenced with ‘‘ baby-boats,” has now secured the 
adherence of men well qualified to obtain the best 
results possible from models; and indeed, these 
scientific models are rather beyond the constructive 
ability or appreciation of most boys. The sizes most 
used are, at the Round Pond, two feet; Serpentine, 
two to six feet; Victoria Park, forracing, three and 
four feet on the water-line. 

I am going to try and show you how to sail your 
boats after you have built them, and if’ you read 
carefully what I tell you, and think the matter out, 
I have no doubt you will derive great enjoyment 
from being able to sail your yacht in a seaman-like 
manner, and perhaps be able to form model yacht 
clubs, and have regular races, as several clubs now 
haye. 

There are two kinds of model yachts, one of which 
is supposed to be a complete model in every respect 
of sea-going vessels, like them in all the minutiw of 
standing and running rigging, blocks, guns, anchors, 
etc. Now these perfect models, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, are only fit to be under a glass case, 
where, if well made, they look very pretty, but if put 
into the water, though the wind may blow them 
along, it is impossible to sail them in the true sense 
of the word. 

The other class of models is specially constructed 
for sailing, and therefore departs in many parti- 
ticulars from real vessels. As the models have to 
bear the same conflicting forces of water, wind, etc., 
as the large vessels, they have to be given more 
stability in proportion; and having no man at the 
helm, have to be steered by the sails alone, in con- 
sequence of which the head sails (foresail and jib) 
and bowsprit are much larger in proportion than in 
real yachts. And now as tosailing. Iwill give you 
a diagram which shows— 

lst, running before the wind, or wind abaft. 

2nd, reaching, or wind abeam. 

8rd, tacking, or sailing on a wind close hauled. 

The arrow shows the direction of the wind. 

The bottom of the square, marked 4, is what is 
called a lee shore, that is, with the wind blowing 
dead on it. Now any ordinary boat can cross and 
recross a pond with the wind abeam, as at Fig. 2; 
but if you take her to the lee shore and start her off, 












will she successfully tack up the pond against the 
wind? This will entirely depaid on the qualities 
of your boat for weatherliness, that is, going to 
windward, and in the trim and cut of the sails. No 




















boat is of any value unless she will go to windward. 
I now give a plan of a cutter-yacht. 


A 


D 
EF 





LEAD 


1 is the run. This is very important, as on it 
depends the steering power of your boat. The dead- 
wood in the triangle, r 8 F, should be left as flat as 
possible, and only as thick as the sternpost and false 
keel, fr. You must, however, leave.no sharp corner 
in the run, but round it nicely off with a rasp. 

2 is the bow, or entrance. The boat is divided 
into two parts—the fore-body, 2, and after-body, 3. 
The bow divides the water, which then closes in, 
and is absorbed by the run, thus pressing the boat 
forward. The fore-body should displace rather more 
water than the after-body, so as to allow of a clean 
delivery of the water—that is to say, after the water 
has been divided by the perpendicular wedge, or 
bow, the horizontal wedge, or run, should at once 
commence to let the water glide off. Every little 
lump or protuberance on the run stops the water 
passing away, and takes from the speed of the 
boat. The great art in boat-building is so to merge 
the bow and run that you can hardly see where the 
one leaves off and the other commences. 

4 is what is called a raking midship section, which 
allows the bow to be carried back to a, and the run 
forward to B, thus getting the longest possible bow 
and run. 

E should never be cut away too much, but left full 
on the waterline, as it helps the boat to stand up to 
her mainsail when she heels over; the beam (or 
breadth) should, therefore, be carried well aft. 

You will not need any rail or bulwark, as it only 
holds water. Put on your deck over the topsides 
and screw it down, putting a little whitelead and 
gold size between the seams; line your deck with a 
pencil into planks, and varnish it with pale..oak- 
varnish. Before screwing the deck down, be careful 
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a isa small piece of brass bent thus @%a ; and 


screwed on the deck for the bowsprit. 
x is another smaller piece, only left with a tail- 


piece aT to stop the bowsprit; or you can have 


them both soldered on a brass plate and screw it on 
deck. 

Bis the forehorse, made of a piece of copper or 
brass wire, pierced with a hole at the ends, and 
screwed on deck ; copper is the easier to work; beat 
the ends out with a hammer first, thus —~--"—.. . 

cis the mainhorse, made the same way. ‘This 
ought to be made stronger, or another small strong 
one put at the stern to hook the boat up by to put 
the rudder on. The best way is to get a piece of 


brass wire, thus, £ 3 A with a screw worm cut 


on the ends; you can then screw on a washer at A, 
put the ends through holes in the deck, and screw up 
the nut B, and make a strong job. 

D is the hatch. This can be made of cork, and 
should be large enough to put your hand in to sponge 
out any water in the boat. 

Rigging should be as simple as possible. I will give 
you a sketch of the rigging requisite for a cutter. 
All the halyards and running ropes are fitted with a 
contrivance called an euchary, the same as are used to 
tighten tent ropes. You can make them either of 
wood or wire (copper wire is the easier to work), 
bending the two eyes, thus O—O©O. To use them 
pass the end of the halyard through both eyes of the 
euchary, then through the eye of the hook, and then 
back to the lower eye of the euchary, and make fast, 
thus, —_-—-Q—=—0~———>e». By sliding the euchary 
up and down the halyard you can slacken it or make 
it taut, as you like. 





C 
t 


| \ 
L7\ 3 


1 is the head of the sail; 2, the leech; 3, the foot; 
4, the luff; 5, the clue; 6, earring; 7, tack. i 
A, jib; 3, foresail, or staysail; o, mainsail; D, jib- 
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to fix a step for the mast firmly in the bottom of the 
boat. You must fit the deck thus :— 


The large suit is for light and ordinary winds; but 
for strong winds you will want a storm suit much 
smaller, as shown by the dotted lines. 
F is a light shroud. 
G, bobstay. 
H, topmast stay. This is of little use, except to 
set a staysail on, as at dotted line, but this sail is 
only useful in a very light wind, when you may 
also use a square-headed topsail; but for ordinary 
sailing and beating to windward a jib-headed top- 
sail is of much greater use, as it is very difficult 
to cut a square header to set well. The jib-headed 
topsail is laced to the topmast, thus, 
and is looped to pass over the end of the 
gaff at A; or better still, the clew is fitted 
with an outhaul, fitted with an euchary, 
so as to haul it taut; the sail is cut so as 
to hang below the gaff, as the dotted line 
shows, and a halyard is made fast at B, 
passed through the mast-rings and belayed 
to a ring-bolt on deck. 
The lower mast had better be fitted 
with a short piece of brass tube at the top to 
step the topmast in, and by filing this tube slightly 
you can bore holes with a bradawl to screw in eyes 
for the halyards, thus: 

x is the brass tube. 

A, ring for jib halyards. 





LY 
'B 








B, a foresail ditto. 

Cc, 4, peak halyards for main- 
sail. 

Bie. writen throat ditto ditto 


E, ring in gaff to pass throat hal- 
yards through; make fast at F, so as to put an euchary, 
or sliding block, between E and F. 

For jaws for the gaff and boom take a piece of 
stout copper wire as for the horse, and beat out the 
ends and bore them; you can then bend the wire, 
pass a short piece of copper wire through the holes 
into the gaff, and rivet on, thus: —- . Lhe 
gaff-ring had best be bent at an 
angle, thus: 





to prevent it jamming on the mast. 

The mainsail is laced to the gaff and fastened 
along the luff to rings called parrels, to put on the 
mast; but is only fastened to the boom at the clew 
and tack. 

The foot of all the sails ought to be cut thus :— 


A A, boom, 
B B, foot of sail, 





as the wind will straighten them enough. The boom 
ought to be fitted with a traveller and outhaul to 
hook on the clew, thus: 
c is the boom. 

aA_y A, the hook to the clew of 
SSS mainsail. 

Qos B, traveller-ring on boom. 

D is the outhaul which 

you pass through a hole in the end of the boom, 
and fit with a euchary and hook somewhere at £, 
so as to haul the slack of the mainsail out. 








headed topsail; , square-headed topsail. 


The boom must be bored along with small holes 
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to fit a pin in with an eye, thus: o——. You fas- 
ten the end of the main sheet through the eye, which 
you can then shift from one hole to another, and 
adjust your sail, thus :— 





A is the pin. 

B, the horse on deck. 

c, the main sheet. 

D, the boom. 

By-the-bye, all the ropes that you let out the sails 
by are called sheets, and not the sails themselves ; you 
ae the main sheet, at c, through a ring in the boom 

efore putting the pin on; fasten the other end of 
the sheet to a clip hook, thus: which youcan slip 
on or off the horse. The 5 bowsprit is also 
fitted with travellers, thus, r’Y 














1, jib. 2, foresail. 3, bowsprit. 

A B, jib and foresail travellers; the halyards lead 
inboard and are hooked to a ring-bolt on deck ; with 
the euchary you can haul the travellers in or out on 
the bowsprit and thus set storm sails, or by having a 
long bowsprit alter the position of the larger ones. 
The jib and foresail are both fitted with booms, with 
holes and a pin on the sheet, like the mainsail. 

The tendency of head sail is always to pay a vessel’s 
head away from the wind, and of the mainsail to 
bring her up to windward or luff her up. Thus, if 
she luffs too much, haul out your head sails on the 
bowsprit, or first see if she has enough main sheet ; 
the boom ought not to be right in the centre of the 
deck, but given a little room to swing. If she pays 
off to leeward, perhaps your main sheet is too slack, 
or your head sails too big. This you will have to 
find out, and in heavy winds you can put on a smaller 
jib, which, if hauled well out on the bowsprit, will 
steer her as well as the big one and not press her so 
much. 

The less water a boat draws at the bow the easier 
she pays off from the wind, and the more she draws 
aft the steadier she steers, and the better she carries 
her mainsail. She should draw about twice as much 
aft as forward ; the sternpost should be nearly straight 
up and down. Look at the first diagram of the 
cutter. She has two sternposts, marked c andp. pb 
is right ; the more it rakes away, as at co, the shorter 
the keel is, and the more difficult the boat is to steer, 
needing a much longer bowsprit and more head 
sail. 

Thus a boat in this position, 2 
with the wind from the ar- F 
row, with the raking sternpost 
c, would fly up in the direction 
of the dotted line, her head up 
in the wind and her stern off to 
leeward at A; but the extra deadwood, c p, given by 








having the sternpost at pD offers a much 
c greater amount of lateral resistance, 
counteracts the effect of the mainsail, 
and the boat goes steadily on her 
course. 

In fitting the foresail you can carry it out on the 
bowsprit, as shown in the diagram, and be careful 
that the jib clears it so as to swing easily. 

You can get little brass screw-eyes at most shops; 
hooks you can easily make by buying a little brass 
chain and opening out every other link; for the 
mainsheet a bootlace or gutta-percha cord will do 
best, as it will not kink; fishing-line or whip-cord 
will do for the halyards, and bits of fishing-rods and 
old arrows make capital spars. Use a wood rasp 
to get your boat quite smooth, and then glass- 
paper it before you paint it; you can stop up all 
inequalities with whitelead and gold size mixed 
together, and paper it down afterwards. 

To run down before the wind you must slacken 
your mainsail right out till the boom touches the 
shrouds, and hook on the rudder, which is only used 
for this purpose. It is made thus :— 





You first make your rudder the shape you like, 
and then, if No. 1. put some brads or screws along a 
for the lead to hold to, then lay the rudder on a piece 
of board, secure it down, and put a mould of putty 








round-thus : pour the lead in till 
level with the rudder, and it is 
finished. Before using you 
had better file it smooth, and 
fit pintles at B and 6, to fit in 


eyes in the sternpost. No. 2 is made by cutting some 
wood from the centre, putting a brad or two in, and 
running fhe lead in. Or you may make a rudder 






thus, if your boat has a counter 
fitted with a hole for the head of 
the rud- der at A, and the lead on 
the keel LEAD projects at B to enable you 
to bore a hole to receive a small 
pin in the heel of the rudder. If 


EAD 
the lead does not project you can fit a pintle and 
screw-eye. 

As the boat heels over to leeward the weight of 
the rudder takes it over too, and thus keeps the boat 
off the wind while the mainsail sends her up in the 
wind. Between the two opposing forces the boat 
keeps her course. Of course the rudder must be the 
right weight. If too heavy it will overpower the 
mainsail, and if too light the mainsail will overpower 
it; this you must find by experience. To put the 
lead on your boat you had better fit her first with a 
false keel of wood, and then put two smooth boards, 
one on each side of the keel ; screw these to the false 
keel slightly, and stop up the ends of the trough with 
a piece of wood cut to size, and alarge piece of putty, 
— also put along the juncture with the false keel, 
thus: 
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Put the screws to hold the lead into the false keel 
before you put on the trough, and then run your 
lead in, taking care the boat’s head is higher than 
the stern, so as to get more weight at the stern. 
When cold, unscrew the lead and file it smooth, and 
then screw it on. Before screwing it on firmly and 
painting, try your boat and see how she sits on the 
water. The boat should be down to her tuck, a, and 
her head should be rather higher, thus :— 


See that your trough is tight and firmly secured with 
putty, as the weight of the lead will soon force any 
weak place. Put the most lead where the boat has 
most body or displacement, and very little on her 
ends, particularly if they are fine. 1 sometimes put 
a false keel of wood, thus: See 
and put all the lead in the centre * 
part of the boat, a, when the ends are very fine. 

In making the sails, leave the selvedge for the 








leech, which need not be hemmed, and sew tape down 
the luff of the jib and foresail to prevent them 
bagging. Your sails should all be as flat as a board. 

For turning your boat you will want a pole with a 
hook on the end. In turning her round see before 
you let her go that the head sails are well filled, or 
she may go up in stays and shake about for some 
time. You will find for sailing you want a boat at 
least two feet long. 

Dimensions for building: one-third of the length 
for beam, and half that for depth (not including false 
keel), will make a very powerful boat; but this you 
must please yourself about, only remember that 
length means speed, beam or breadth stability or 
sail-carrying power, and depth lateral resistance, 
opposing the action of the wind in driving the boat 
to leeward. The narrower the boat is the more lead 
(artificial stability) she wants, and if too narrow she 
will never sail. If too shallow she will not go to 
windward, but will be bodily driven to leeward by 
the wind; that is why shallow boats are fitted with 
centre boards. 

I think I have now told you all it is necessary for 
you to know to be able to sail. It now remains for 
you to use the information. 


CURIOSITIES OF COMMERCE AND TRADE. 


IV.—THE WOOL TRADE. 














6 eros wool trade is, and obviously must continue 
to be, one of the most important branches of 
national commerce. For the chief portion of men’s 
clothing, and a large share also of that of the ladies’, 
consists of cloth, flannel, or other fabrics composed, 
either wholly or in great part, of this material. The 











annual import of wool into the United Kingdom i: 
about four hundred and twenty million pounds weight, 
and its value is forty million pounds sterling. Nearly 
one-half of this vast amount is, however, again 
exported to other countries. But, on the other hand, 
there is a large home growth of wool; and, on the 
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average, every man, woman, and child in this 
country spends nearly one pound sterling per year on 
woollen fabrics. The foreign demand, like the home 
consumption, is steadily increasing. This is espe- 
cially the case with India, whose people are discover- 
ing that wool is a healthier material for clothing than 
calico or linen, inasmuch as it absorbs the perspira- 
tion better than the latter, and renders the wearer 
less liable to take cold. Wool being also a better 
non-conductor than cotton, is more adapted to protect 
the wearer from rapid changes of temperature. 

As every one knows, the chief seats of the woollen 
manufacture, in this country, are the towns of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, of which Leeds is the 
business centre, and the western valleys of the Cots- 
wold Hills, in Gloucestershire, around the town of 
Stroud. The latter locality chiefly produces the cele- 
brated West of England broadcloths, which claim and 
receive, par excellence, the title of ‘‘ superfine.” This 
is owing to the peculiar properties of the water of the 
local streams which are used in dyeing the broadcloths. 
These little rivers are amongst the most hard-worked 
streams in the kingdom, being thickly dotted with 
mills and factories at every few hundred yards dis- 
tance along their courses, as is especially witnessed 
at Ebley, Nailsworth, and Stroud. 

But the great central wool market of the whole 
world is in London, in one of the busiest streets of 
the metropolis, Coleman Street, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the Bank of England. Its hand- 
some pillared portico is surmounted by the words 
‘“Woot Excnance” and by a conspicuous clock. 
Entering the broad passage of the Exchange, the 
visitor presently reaches a large hall, or amphi- 
theatre of raised seats, where about five hundred 


persons can be comfortably accommodated on the 


long tiers of semicircular benches. In the open 
galleries above there is space for two or three 
hundred more persons. On the floor of the hall is 
the auctioneer’s desk. From this desk, or rostrum, 
is sold the greater part of the wool produced through- 
out the world. In a few days, recently, the enormous 
amount of between three and four million pounds’ 
worth was there disposed of. The sales, which are 
held* about once in six weeks, are attended by a 
crowd of merchants and brokers from all parts of 
Europe, and by agents of the great Australian, 
South African, South American, and Spanish wool 
producers. The bustle and eager activity of the 
sellers and buyers afford a very interesting and 
amusing sight to the spectators in the gallery. 

This hall is excellently lighted by a broad and 
lofty glass dome, which lets down a cheerful flood of 
light, which greatly adds to the convenience of the 
attenders. No building could be better adapted for 
the object than this hall. It is admirably ventilated 
by an ingenious and scientific arrangement, and is, 
at the same time, kept free from draughts and dust. 
As an illustration of this, almost the perfection of 
ventilation, it may be mentioned that on a hot 
summer’s day, when the hall was crowded with mer- 
chants, it was noticed that the thermometer only 
showed a rise of one degree and a half as compared 
with its position earlier in the day when the 
Exchange was empty. It is peculiarly suited for 
hearing, and is in a quiet position in the interior of 
a vast pile of offices and chambers, which are ranged 
around it in tiers, one above each other, with broad 
staircases and abundantly lighted corridors. The 
chief wool brokers, dock companies, and railways 
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have’ Offices in these suites of chambers, which 
include also a telegraph office. The stations of the 
Metropolitan (Underground) Railway and the ter- 
mini of the Great Eastern, North-Western, and North 
London rail systems, in Broad Street, Liverpool 
Street, and Moorgate Street, are all within about 
five minutes’ walk of the Wool Exchange. So that 
the merchant or broker at Leeds, Bradford, Birming- 
ham, or Norwich, cau open his letters at home in the 
morning, then enter an express Pullman car, take 
a comfortable breakfast leisurely on his journey, 
whilst speeding along at fifty miles an hour, reach 
London before noon, step out of the terminus, and 
almost immediately take his seat in the Wool 
Exchange, make his purchases from any part of the 
wool-producing world which he chooses, and then, in 
a few minutes, resume his seat in a railway carriage, 
enjoy another meal, and still secure some remaining 
portion of the day in his distant home, after all this 
travel and business transacted in London. 

The extensive range of offices around the Wool 
Exchange also includes a second glass-domed hall, 
but rather smaller than the‘one devoted to the use of 
the wool merchants. This is erected on the site of a 
mansion which was formerly tenanted by one of the 
most eminent physicians in London, Dr. Lettsom, a 
gentleman of much repute, not only for his profes- 
sional skill, but for his philanthropy and beneficence. 
He was a native of Tortola, in the West Indies, and, 
throughout life, his yellow complexion betrayed the 
tropical origin of his birth. At the age of twenty- 
one he inherited his father’s property, chiefly consist- 
ing of slaves, all of whom he immediately emanci- 
pated, thus, on conscientious grounds, reducing him- 
self to poverty. 

He then returned to England (where he had been 
educated) and settled in London asa doctor. His 
talents soon brought him many patients, and he 
acquired a practice worth £12,000 a year, a larger 
sum at that time, nearly a century ago, than at pre- 
sent. But he prescribed for the poor gratuitously 
and founded a ‘‘ Medical Dispensary for the Sick 
Poor.” In one of his journals he recorded: ‘During 
the last three years I have attended nearly six thou- 
sand poor persons, into many of whose habitations I 
have entered, and been conversant with their suffer- 
ings and their resignation under them; in both of 
which they have exceeded many of their fellow-crea- 
tures whose lot has cast them in a superior station 
and whose contentment under temporary miseries 
should ever be sustained by this comparative reflec- 
tion,— 

i ‘What myriads wish to be as blest as I.’” 


Dr. Lettsom was the author of the “ Naturalist’s 
and Traveller’s Companion,” containing instructions 
for collecting and preserving objects of natural 
history, and which was translated into the French and 
German languages. He actively co-operated with 
the celebrated Dr. Jenner in introducing vaccination 
as a preventive of the terrible ravages of small-pox. 
He sent the first vaccine matter to America. He also 
examined into the state of prisons, and greatly pro- 
moted the progress of sanitary and- medical science. 
He died at the age of seventy-two, in 1815, leaving 
roost of his large library of many thousand volumes 
to the British Museum. It may be also added that 
it was Dr. Lettsom who first introduced mangel 
wurzel into England, a food valuable for sheep. So 
that both from this circumstance, and from his resi- 
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THE WOOL TRADE. 


dence on the site of the chief wool mart of the world, 
some mention of him here is not irrelevant. 

The portion of the Wool Exchange premises 
formerly occupied by the worthy doctor’s house, was 
that now opening into Basinghall Street, by Sambrook 
Court, immediately opposite the Guildhall Public 
Library of the City of London. Thence, a broad 
passage-way, greatly used asa thoroughfare, traverses 
the whole length of the Wool Exchange Buildings 
into Coleman Street. The landlord and designer of 
this interesting range of edifices is Colonel Angus 
Croll, a successful and philanthropic native of Perth, 
who has, like Dr. Lettsom, studied and written on 
the subject of prisons and criminal treatment, in his 
capacity of magistrate and as former Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex. But he is more generally 
known as the chief engineer of the ‘‘Great Central Gas 
Company of London,” and as the originator of the 
system of dividing London into special gas districts. 
To him the metropolis, and indeed the country gene- 
rally, is indebted for the first introduction of a 
system of cheap and pure gas. Tohim, also, as chair- 
man and chief organiser of the ‘‘ United Kingdom 
Electric Telegraph Company,” the nation mainly owes 
the boon of shilling telegrams. Many men have had 
honours bestowed upon them, and statues erected to 
their memory, for only a fraction of the amount of 
public benefit conferred upon. the country by Colonel 
Croll. His monogram, ‘A.A. C.,” is amongst the 
devices sculptured above the portico of the Wool 
Iixchange at its Coleman Street entrance. 

A further branch of commerce connected with wool 
also has a centre in this pile of buildings—the 
trade in sulphate of ammonia, which is a most 


excellent manure for grass lands and especially for 


those where sheep are fed. Those animals will 
eagerly, and in preference to any other food, eat 
herbage grown with the aid of this valuable chemical. 
Some years ago the West Indian sugar planters also 
experienced its great use as a manure for their cane 
lands. .They sent large orders to England for the 
sulphate, but certain agents, with a view to increasing 
their own profits as middlemen, supplied an article 
containing but a small percentage of the pure sul- 
phate. Hence a temporary discredit was brought 
upon the manure. But it has now secured a world- 
wide recognition as a most important agent in the 
production of grass and other crops. Hence it is 
very appropriate that the Wool Exchange Buildings 
should contain, as they do, offices of the Alum and 
Ammonia Company, in addition to the various other 
branches of commerce connected with the great 
cosmopolitan wool trade. 

About two-thirds of all the wool imported into 
Great Britain comes from the Australasian tolonies, 
where it forms a leading object of pastoral and com- 
mercial occupation. Some of the colonial sheep farms 
are of immense extent. The writer once heard a 
wealthy Australian squatter remark that he could 
ride for fifty miles across land either owned or leased 
by himself. There are, also, a number of British 
and colonial companies engaged in wool farming on 
an extensive scale, as, for example, the ‘‘ Australian 
Agricultural,” ‘‘ Peel River,’”’ ‘* North British Aus- 
tralasian,” ‘‘Scottish Australian,” and ‘‘New Zealand 
Agricultural ’? Companies. 

. Europe furnishes comparatively little wool for the 


cosmopolitan market, only about one-thirtieth in | 


amount, as compared with that which comes from 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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chiefly from Saxony and Spain. The fine merino 
breed of Spanish sheep is well known. As a proof 
of the prominence of wool farming, as an Australian 
staple, it may be mentioned that, whereas in Great 
Britain there is, on the average, one sheep for every 
individual of the population, about thirty millions, 
there are in Australia twenty-two sheep to every 
inhabitant. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the North 
American continent, which is so richly abundant in 
many natural products, is, on the whole, a very un- 
favourable region for sheep and for the growth of 
wool and mutton. The people of the United States, 
whose forty States and Territories possess almost un- 
limited supplies of iron, coal, copper, lead, timber, 
cotton, sugar, rice, and corn, are singularly deficient 
in two important objects of commerce, sheep and tin. 
For their tin, the Americans, proud though they are 
of their independence, are likely to be permanently 
dependent upon the very local supplies of that useful 
metal furnished by the county of Cornwall and by 
the mines of Banca (in the East Indies) and certain 
districts in Australia. For wool and mutton they 
must also chiefly depend upon foreigners. This is 
owing to the climate of North America, which is, in 
general, very dry, and also liable to extremes of heat 
and cold, which are ruinous to those fine and crisp 
grasses on which sheep delight to feed. American 
grasses are, in general, exceedingly coarse and 
wiry. 

The finest grass in the world is that of the tem- 
perate climate and well-watered soil of the British 
Isles. Englishmen often grumble at the rains and 
fogs which hide from them, even for days and 
weeks, the bright sunshine which is more freely 
found upon other lands. And especially are the rains 
and fogs of November and late autumn apt to be 
denounced as nuisances and inflictions. But, as is 
well remarked by the author of that interesting 
work, ‘‘ The Chronicles of a Clay Farm,”’ it is to the 
soft and steadily soaking rains, and the prolonged 
drippings of the November and winter moisture in 
Great Britain, that its inhabitants are mainly in- 
debted for their unfailing supply of succulent vege- 
tables and roots, but especially for their rich, soft, 
juicy grasses, which carpet the British Isles with a 
lovely green unknown to any other part of ‘the 
world, except perhaps Holland and a few very 
limited areas elsewhere. These unequalled grasses 
and succulent roots (turnips in particular) are the 
cause of the superiority of British mutton over that of 
other countries. Hence, no Englishman, who values 
his mutton and turnips, should grumble at the blessed 
rains and softening mists which are the sources of 
such national advantages. 

The grasses of Australia, although inferior in 
many respects to those of the British Isles, are, how- 
ever, very suitable for sheep. The climate is free 
from the extreme cold which visits so large a portion 
of North America and of the European continent. 
Further, the general configuration of the ground is 
hilly, or with sweeping downs of vast extent. Hence 
the eminent suitability of those colonies for wool 
farming. The rivers and streams of Australia are 
comparatively few. But then there is scarcely any 
animal which can exist with so little water as a sheep. 
It was ignorance of this circumstance which proved 
ruinous to the reputation of a minister who, from 


| an English town, entered a Scotch rural parish as its 


This portion is sent ' pastor. 


Tn his first sermon he alluded thankfully to 
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the abundant rivers and streams of the district as 
affording ‘‘ plenty of water for the sheep to drink.” 
Immediately after the service, the farmers and shep- 
herds of the congregation gathered in groups, and, 
with pitying countenances and tones of contempt, 
expressed their low estimate of the new clergyman’s 
intelligence. ‘‘Puir body! did ye ever hear the like 
of that before? Plenty of water for the sheep to 
drink! Ha! ha! Plenty of water for the sheep! 
Puir body! puir body!” 

But although sheep require little water for drink- 
ing, much of it is at certain seasons needful for 
washing their fleeces. In Australia the wholesale 
sheep washings are times of the liveliest interest, 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his work on Queensland, 
states that sometimes as many as two hundred thou- 
sand sheep have to undergo the process of ‘ spout- 
ing”’at a single large ‘‘station,”’ or ‘‘squatter’s”’ farm. 
The spouting is preceded by a preliminary washing 
called ‘raining.’ About thirty sheep together are 
driven into long narrow pens, beneath pipes pierced 
with small holes from end to end. From these pipes 
showers of water, either cold or tepid, are rained 
upon the animals until their fleeces are saturated. 
Subsequently the sheep are brought to the “ spout- 
ing-tables.”” These are boards placed under strong 
spouts of water gushing down from vast cisterns 
placed a dozen feet overhead. Each sheep is seized 
by two men, who vigorously turn it over and over in 
the dashing stream, the force of which soon washes 
away all the dirt and dust which has accumulated in the 
fleece. The animals appear to dislike this douch-bath 


greatly. After emerging from the “ spouts,” they are 
taken to the wool-sheds, which are generally several 
miles distant, so as to ensure the sheep arriving 
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there perfectly dry and in suitable condition for 
shearing. Here from twenty to fifty men are 
actively engaged in shearing, and as they are 
paid, not by the day, but by the number of 
animals operated on, the work is pushed forward with 
great dispatch, often too much so for the comfort of 
the poor sheep, which receive many cuts and wounds 
from the hurrying clippers. The wool is then carefully 
sorted, put under heavy presses, and packed into 
bales for the distant market. Some of the shearers 
at the ‘‘station’’ earn eleven shillings a day, or even 
more. In addition, they receive free rations for a 
week, consisting of fourteen pounds of mutton, 
eight pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of tea. ‘Tea, mutton, and ‘‘ dam- 
per’’ (dough cakes) are the continually recurring 
meals, three times a day, in the Australian ‘“‘ bush,” 
with but little addition or variation. At shearing- 
time, however, hot coffee and plum buns are added 
to the usual fare. During the shearing and washing 
processes, the workmen are not, in general, allowed 
tc drink intoxicating beverages. But after all is over 
they-too frequently make amends for their enforced 
abstinence by a wild debauch. A shearer often 
receives at the end of his work a cheque for £25 at 
least; this he will sometimes take to the nearest 
whisky-seller or publican, saying, ‘‘I am come to 
knock down this cheque. Take it, and I'll drink it 
off till it is all gone.” And in a few days of mad 
revelry and beastly intoxication, the cheque is speedily 
‘(knocked down,” and the poor fool is penniless 
until he resumes work. But vie men are wiser, and 
save their cheques; and by degrees many a labourer 
on the wool farms of Australia has thus risen to wealth 





and dignity. 





ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF 


= Isthmus of Darien is likely to become more 

and more a place of importance in the world. 
Previous to the discovery of gold in California it was 
seldom mentioned, except in history and poetry, and 
but little more was known about it than could be 
learnt from a schoolboy’s geography, ‘‘Tom Cringle’s 
Log,’’ and the novel entitled ‘‘Darien,’” by the 
unfortunate Eliot Warburton, who was lost in the 
Amazon. Suddenly the isthmus was introduced to 
the notice of the travelling public. It was the best 
available route from Europe and the Eastern States 
of America to the Pacific, and several thousands per 
week crossed the Isthmus between Chagres and 
Panama on their way to California. 

My first journey across the waist of the Western 
Hemisphere was made in July, 1850, and a few words 
showing the difference between that journey and 
another of later date may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, who may live to see more wonderful changes, 
if M. Lesseps succeed in carrying out his scheme of 
an inter-oceanic canal. 

I was five days going up the Chagres river in an 
open boat to Cruces, and this journey was only per- 
formed in that time by coaxing, bribing, and bully- 
ing the boatmen. 

Rain fell every alternate half hour ; not rain as the 
meaning of that word is understood in Europe, but 
streams of water as from a shower bath. This in a 
few minutes would be changed to a steam bath as the 


DARIEN IN 1850 AND 1867.* 


rain-cloud would roll away and allow the sunbeams 
to reach the earth. 

On reaching Cruces we were twenty-two miles from 
Panama, a distance that had to be performed on land. 
For this short distance sixteen dollars (£3 7s. 6d.) 
had to be paid for a mule to ride, and a like sum for 
another mule for carrying two trunks. To perform 
this journey in one day it was necessary to start early 
in the morning. 

On the top of the ranges the mud was seldommore 
than one foot deep, but in the ravines and narrow 
valleys its depth appeared to be unlimited. A narrow 
path had to be followed, the vegetation being too 
thick for any deviation to be made in avoiding a lake 
of mud. In several places the road was partly formed of 
mules buried so deep in the mud that they could not 
be extricated, and had to be abandoned. Never had 
I seen the powers of mud so mighty. Each ravine 
was a slough of despond that was approached with 
fear, entered with desperation, and was struggled 
through while breathing an atmosphere laden with 
the stench of decaying carcasses of lost animals. 

Early in the evening we reached the crumbling 
walls encompassing the city of Panama. At the 
place once occupied by a gate was stationed a man 





* We recently gave (‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1880, p. 264) an account of 4 
journey “‘ Across Panama.” The notes which we now add, from the pen 
of another traveller, belong to a much earlier period, and are interesting 





for comparison. 
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who demanded one real (sixpence) of each person 
entering the city. This fee was paid by several, but 
unfortunately for the person receiving the money, a 
man who had been for some time on the isthmus, 
and had crossed it several times on business, was one 
of our company. On being asked for the real, he 
kicked the man demanding it out of his way and 
passed on. The native, without legal authority, had 
stationed himself at the gateway to ‘‘rise”’ a gamb- 
ling stake from unsuspecting and ignorant travellers. 

At that time there was no accommodation for tra- 
vellers on the road from one ocean to the other, and 
the man seeking lodgings who could obtain a ham- 
mock under a shed by paying one dollar was 
fortunate. 

Ai the coffee-houses the sugar-basins put before 
us were ant-hills densely populated. Life was a 
constant war against insects, until soul and body 
were weak, weary, and disgusted with the conflict. 

I could not avoid observing the difference between 
Panama and other cities I had seen in the New World. 
Every town Anglo-Saxons have built in the Western 
Hemisphere is still incomplete. Each has a young 
appearance, and we can see that it has not done grow- 
ing. This was not the case with Panama. It had 
an unmistakable expression of old age. It had seen 
its best days, and was falling in ruins, dying of 
general debility. 

The inhabitants seemed living for the present 
without the slightest idea that another generation 
was to follow them, far less that they themselves had 
any future life after this was ended. 

I visited the American graveyard, and counted 
more than two hundred graves on which, even in that 
tropical clime, not one blade of living green had 
started to grow. They were graves of men who had 
died while waiting for some means of being conveyed 
to California. 

I possessed a passage-ticket, entitling me to a 
conveyance from the anchorage in Panama Bay to 
the Bay of San Francisco, in the steamer California. 
This ticket I could have sold at a profit of two hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. Thousands going to San 
Francisco found themselves in Panama, and unable 
to proceed any farther. They were too shrewd to pay 
a high price for a through ticket at New York, 
thinking that they could obtain a passage cheaper 
after reaching the Pacific. 
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Seventeen years later I again found myself in 
Panama—this time on the way to the Atlantic. I 
could see that there had been a spasmodic effort 
made to revive the ancient vitality of the place, but 
it had failed. A few improvements had been made 
in the buildings and streets, yet the place did not 
look healthy. 

This was easily explained. The Anglo-Saxon 
energy, enterprise, and capital that had been 
gathered to that part of the world was being ex- 
pended beyond the limits of the town. The Americans 
had colonised Flamenco, and the English of the 
Pacific Steam Company had established a station on 
the island of Tobago, in Panama Bay, ten miles from 
the city. 

Thousands of people still annually cross the 
isthmus, but the native inhabitants see but little of 
them or their money. No longer are travellers 
obliged to remain contented with the words ‘‘ Poco 
trempo”’ from the Chagres boatmen in answer to 
their complaints. No longer do they have to pay for 
swimming mules through seas of mud. Travellers 
now cross the isthmus so fast by the railway that the 
Panama fever, which has slain so many thousands, 
has seldom time to catch them. 

There is no delay in awaiting the arrival of 
steamers. Passengers leave one steamer, take the 
train, cross a continent, and within three hours find 
themselves on another ship in another ocean. In that 
brief time they seem to have crossed to an opposite 
side of the world. 

Some idea of the difficulties of building this railway 
may be formed from the fact that for some distance 
over a morass three sixty-feet piles had to be driven 
one on the top of another before a foundation could 
be found on which a line could be safely laid. 

On the discovery of gold in California capitalists 
in London saw the advantage of a railway across 
Darien, and began to talk about getting up a com- 
pany. The idea being a good one, they would 
undoubtedly have acted with unusual energy, and a 
company would have been formed within a year or 
two, had they not learnt that others were before 
them. So little time was lost in forming a company 
in New York that a fleet taking material and four 
thousand navvies had sailed for the isthmus before 
the existence of the company sending them was known 
in London. 





LUPO, THE SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


I. 


G@PT was a lovely summer evening. 
jt The sun was sinking below the 
Wap horizon. The sea shone like a 
gigantic opal—blue and purple, 
green and pink, all blended in 
an everchanging harmony. 
ye Two men were walking on 
a= that balmy southern shore, en- 
i gaged in low, earnest conver- 
: pe sation, afraid apparently lest 
et ems even the stones should hear, or 
the gently rippling waves should betray them. 
“So you have really pledged yourself to this un- 









oe us 2 


dertaking? ”’ said the older of the two in a tone of 
mingled awe and admiration. 

‘*T have vowed to succeed or die in the attempt,” 
returned the other, a young officer whose every 
glance and gesture denoted a character of great de- 
termination and energy. 

‘‘The risk is great, no doubt,’ resumod the first 
speaker, ‘‘ but the fame, the glory of having delivered 
Sicily from such a curse, would be worth it.’’ 

‘And the money?” eagerly inquired the officer, 
‘* how much ? ” 

‘* Fifteen thousand francs for each brigand that 
you take,’’ replied the prefect. 
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The young man’s eyes sparkled. ‘If I take them 
all what a fortune will be mine!” he exclaimed, 
joyfully. 

The other bestowed on him a glance in which 
surprise and disappointment were mingled. ‘‘ What ! 
you think more of money than of honour?” 

‘‘ Far more.” 

‘‘ Vittorio della Croce, I would not have believed 
' it of you.” 

‘‘Hear me out, my good sir. When I tell you 
that I love the daughter of a rich but avaricious old 
count, and that this old man will let her marry no 
one who cannot double her dowry; when I tell you 
that my object is to double it, treble it, and then 
fling it back into the old miser’s face, thus proving 
that I marry Bianca for herself alone—then surely 
you will admit that my motives are not mean or 
mercenary.” 

‘© Oh, if it is an affair of the heart, of course that 
explains everything,” said the prefect, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘Still, I must confess this heroic pro- 
gramme of yours appears to me slightly wanting in 
common sense. There would be no harm in having the 
dowry as well as the young lady, that Ican see; but I 
am old, and it is a long time since I was in love. 
To proceed. You must speak to the minister of the 
interior about this business. You know the plot; 
you must personate an escaped prisoner. You are 
military; you have been engaged in a revolt; you 
wish to go to Spain and join Don Carlos. Your father 
is rich, therefore you don’t care to rob, you only wish 
for adventure. You have money waiting for you at 
the bank; you have ordered a ship to be in readiness 
to take you to Spain. You ask Lupo and his bands 
toembark with you. Ecco! Stratagems are allowed 
in love and in war, you know.” 

‘** But Lupo is no fool. ‘Will it be so easy to make 
him believe in me?’’ asked Vittorio, anxiously, con- 
tracting his brows in thought. 

‘‘ We will arrange a sham fight between you and 
the carabinieri. By the way, you have some tried 
followers?” 

‘* Five or six who would go through fire and water 
to serve me.” 

‘Good! We will manage it all.” 

“ But will Lupo be ready to embark? ”’ 

‘*Never fear! He is tired of being pursued, and 
he knows we are on his track, They say you 
are a good actor, Vittorio, although you seem so 
open. You have an impenetrable face, and a sang 
froid worthy of Lupo himself. Remember all rests 
with you.” 

‘You may count on me,”’ returned the young man, 
emphatically. 

The whole scheme might to a stranger well have 
appeared absurd; but we tell a story of brigand- 
ridden Sicily, where the conventionalities of daily 
life have been often overturned by wilder projects. 
Happily those times are receding: before the advance 
of law and order. 


II. 


Ar the window of an old palazzo, looking. into the 
narrow street of a little provincial town, Bianca di 
Morone sat watching wearily for the lover who never 
came. It was two years since, sitting at that very 
window, she had seen the handsome young officer 
ride into the town. He looked up. It was a case of 
“‘love at first sight.” An introduction was obtained, 





and their love proved more than a passing faney. For 
a month life passed likea dream. They were happy 
in each other’s regard, and the sanguine hopes of youth 
saw no insuperable obstacle to their union But in 
vain they tried to obtain the consent of Count Morone. 
They had to separate, but vowed perpetual constancy. 
Bianca had waited and watched, sitting day after 
day at that little window, meditating’ on the past, 
and hoping to see the horseman who had stolen her 
heart from her ride into the town once more. 
Hitherto she had watched in vain, but now a letter 
was brought to her which ran as follows :— 

‘¢ Bianca,—Be true, and wait for me a little longer. 
If I live a month I will come to claim you with such 
a fortune as even your father will not: despise. 
Should I not appear you will know that I have fallen, 
and you will look tenderly now and then on the por- 
trait of one who died to win you.” 

This letter bore no signature, but enclosed a lovely 
locket containing a portrait of Vittorio della Croce, 
dressed in his carabineer uniform. It was with 
mingled fear and joy that Bianca read the letter. It 
was not in vain then that for two long years she had 
waited and hoped, that she had closed her heart 
against all men but one. Her friends should no 
longer jeerather. Their gloomy presentiments that 
her lover would prove faithless, and that she would 
never see him more, would shortly be proved ground- 
less. Her father’s objections would ' be ‘removed 
when Vittorio returned with a large fortune to claim 
her. Oh, how glorious! But then the reverse side 
of the question presented itself to her mind: How 
was this fortune.to be obtained? The letter darkly 
hinted at danger. It must be through some desperate 
enterprise. If he never came back! .If he should 
fall a victim to his love for her! ‘Ah, then she would 
instantly shut herself up in a convent, and never look 
on the face of man again. Meantime she kissed:the 
locket containing his portrait, and fastening it by its 
gold chain round her neck, resolved that, there it 
should remain, never to be unloosed by night or day. 


III. 


Boom! Boom! Bang went'the guns. Up went the 
smoke. There was:a general confusion of brigands 
and carabineers and peasants flying in all directions. 
‘‘The brigands! the brigands!” cried some. ‘‘ The 
soldiers! the soldiers!” exclaimed others. It would 
be difficult to say which created the most fear. Those 
families in the village whose poultry had not been 
seized and whose corn remained intact, had reason 
to fear the emissaries of the Government, for they 
were too often the accomplices and shelterers of the 
brigands. Skirmishes were of frequent occurrence, 
and ended generally in the defeat of the soldiery. 

In this. instance there were but a handful of 
brigands to double the number of carabinieri, yet in 
an incredibly short space of time the latter were put 
to the rout, and the ruffians remained masters of the 
field. The trembling villagers crept back to their 
dwellings and resumed their ordinary occupations, 
not much put out by an incident so common in their 
annals as that which had just taken place. Presently 
the little knot of pretended banditti, now resting 
awhile from their labours, were joined by another 
and a larger band, which made its appearance as if 
by magic on the scene.. All were mounted. The 
two chiefs sprang from their horses and advanced 
to meet one another, the last comer being no less 4 
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personage than Lupo himself. Throwing his arms 
around the neck of his new found comrade and em- 
bracing him cordially, ‘‘ Welcome, brother!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘To what fortunate circumstance do I 
owe such a worthy new ally?” 

The person addressed, who had repulsed the cara- 
binieri with apparent valour, of course was no other 
than Vittorio. He told the very plausible story ar- 
ranged for him with an air of frankness which 
deceived even the wily Lupo, who had held aloof 
cautiously from our disguised friends until the cleverly 
managed sham fight had overcome his doubts. 

Lupo was a short but broad-shouldered man, with 
a face so covered with black bushy hair that it was 
difficult to distinguish his features or to guess at his 
natural complexion. Only a pair of bright black 
eyes, which appeared to have the faculty of looking 
in every direction at once, were clearly discernible. 
Vittorio, on the contrary, was tall and thin, with a 
smooth-shaven face, a fresh complexion, and the blue 
eyes with black lashes not uncommon amongst the 
inhabitants of Northern Italy. The banditti, false 
and true, wore alike black velvet jackets with silver 
buttons, red sashes round their waists, from which 
peeped the silver hilt of a dagger, and high-crowned 
hats, decorated with green ribbons. All carried 

ns. 

“What say you to celebrate this victory by a con- 
vivial little banquet?” asked Lupo. ‘There is our 
good friend Montecone, in the village yonder, who 
has very faif moscata di Siracusa. Run and bid 


them prepare for a large and very pleasant party,” 
he continued, turning to his men; ‘‘and be quick 
We shall not be long after you.” 


about it. 

Two messengers immediately started on their 
errand, and it was not long before Vittorio and his 
followers found themselves unwilling and unwelcome 
guests at the village tavern. The table was loaded 
with ham, macaroni, fowls, wine, and fruit, all 
supplied with trembling eagerness, but the faces of 
those who served wore an expression of sullen gloom. 

** Come, old Mariuccia, no black looks!” ‘said the 
brigand chief, gaily, to the hostess. ‘You and I 
were young together. You remember when I first 
made your acquaintance ? ” 

“T am not likely to forget,” muttered the wretched 
woman; ‘‘you killed my father and mother and 
carried off my sister.” 

“Yes, and you were too ugly; we left you,” pur- 
sued the ruffian, coolly; ‘‘ but no one shall say Lupo 
is not gallant, so here goes.” . 

So saying, he roughly embraced the old woman, 
amidst great laughter and general applause. The 
brigands did full justice to the feast, and especially 
to the wine, in which last, however, the chief 
expressed himself disappointed. 

“Why, friend, you have better wine than this. 
Where is your famous moscata di Siracusa ? ” 

“All sold, every drop; so sorry,” murmured the 
innkeeper. 

“Sold !'\ My moscata di Siracusa! You old rascal ! 
Didn’t I tell you always to have some ready for me? 
Don’t I pay you a good price for it?” roared 
Lupo. © 

“What could Ido? I could not refuse the Duke 
of Malsanb,” replied the trembling host. 

“My friend the Duke of Malsano! 
alters the case. When I want it I can get it gratis 
from him. He is a ‘galantuomo.’ Great friends 
with the ministers. ‘No brigands on my estates,’ 


Ah, that 
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says he; ‘no use coming to look for them here.’ 
Ha! ha! ha! If we were to tell tales of one 
another! But there’s honour amongst thieves. Now 
for a toast, a toast to Malsano; and the next—the 
carabineers, the brave carabinieri ! 


‘ They that fight and run away 
May live to fight another day.’” 


The new band of brigands here became very 
hilarious. Amidst the general laughter and confu- 
sion their abstemiousness was not noticed. They 
drank and laughed just enough to avoid suspicion. 
Meantime the jokes became broader, the laughter 
louder, until at last the lawless party betook them- 
selves to their mountain hiding-place, leaving the 
bullied, wearied innkeepers in peace, and not, to do 
them justice, without paying generously for their 
repast. The host seemed to find some consolation 
in counting up the notes, but old Mariuccia muttered 
curses under her breath. 

‘« Yes, they may pay, but I cannot forget and I can- 
not forgive,” said she; ‘‘ and I will betray them if I 
can. Justice requires it.” 

‘Tt will be.the worse for you if you do,”’ replied 
her husband. 


IV. 
‘‘ Wuar a lovely new locket, Bianca!’ 

Such was the exclamation of th,» Marchesa di 
Roccabella, in whose box at the theatre our heroine 
was sitting. 

It was a full house. All the rank and fashion of 
the town were there that night, and the ladies wore 
their newest gowns and finest jewels, to do honour 
to a new play, about which eager conjectures were 
being made. There was to be fighting, robbery, 
murder, it was whispered—every possible sensation. 
The women were prepared to weep, the men to be 
amused. There was barely time or attention 
to be bestowed on what otherwise would have 
engaged so much—the flirtations of the Countess 
Castigliani, the diamonds of the Marchesa di Rocca- 
bella, or the beauty of Bianca di Morone, who seemed 
at last to have recovered her spirits after the deser- 
tion of that base Vittorio della Croce. The splendid 
new ornament which Bianca displayed: for the first 
time could not, however, escape the attention of the 
quick vivacious lady who sat beside her, and who was 
wont to shake her head in a pitying manner over her 
young friend’s love affair. 

‘It is from my betrothed, and he is coming in a 
week to claim me,”’: said Bianca with an air of modest 
triumph. 

‘It is a handsome locket, certainly,” observed the 
marchesa, ‘‘and must have cost a great deal of 
money—tf he has paid for tt.” F 

“It shows, at all events, that he has not forgotten 
me, as you declared he had,’’ retorted Bianca. 

‘*T am afraid he is an imprudent young man, who 
gets into debt and embarks in rash speculations,’ 
said the old Count Morone (Bianca’s father); ‘‘and 
as for his ever making his fortune, I think it most 
unlikely. But girls are so foolish, and there is no 
getting this fancy out of my daughter’s head.” 

“Only a week,” thought Bianca; ‘only a week 
now to wait; then what a triumph will be ours! ” 

She was young and hopeful, and had made up her 
mind to look only on the brioht side of the picture. 

But now all voices were hushed, all eyes turned 
towards the curtain in eager anticipation of its rising. 
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It rose, and disclosed to view certainly an imposing 
tableau—a company of brigands, with their guns 
pointed at the audience. It was so well done that it 
seemed like reality. There was a buzz of applause. 

‘* Silence!” cried the foremost brigand, in a voice 
of thunder. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Lupo. Seek 
not to escape, the theatre is surrounded. The doors 
are guarded, the actors and actresses already secured. 
Any one who moves, or makes a noise, will instantly 
be shot!” 

The bandit chief knew how to secure obedience. 
The spectators remained immovable; not a sound 
was heard. Had they seen the face of Medusa they 
could not have been more completely turned into 
stone. The ladies, who a minute before had been 
coquettishly fluttering their fans, full of gaiety and 
animation, now looked like so many waxwork 
figures, still as death, with stupefied, staring eyes. 
The men, not all scared, for many were brave, sat 
all pale and silent—all aware that there was nothing 
for it but to submit. 

‘* Play us a tune, my good friends of the orchestra 
—something lively!” exclaimed Lupo; “ this is not 
amusing. Play up!” and he pointed his gun straight 
at the director, who immediately began to wave his 
baton wildly to and fro, whilst the trembling musicians 
played each what occurred to him, regardless of the 
rest. 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried Lupo, who did not seem to be 
endowed with much ear for music; ‘‘ that is famous! 
But now for business. Hush! The noble Marquis 
of Roccabella will oblige me by going home and 
fetching me 25,000 francs. He will leave the charm- 
ing marchesa as hostage for his return.” 

“T haven’t got it; I lost all I had yesterday at 
play!’’ cried the unfortunate husband of Bianca’s 
friend, who was a reckless gambler. 

‘‘Then you must find it,” replied the brigand, 
quietly—‘‘ beg, borrow, or steal it, as you like; but 
1 will have it. The excellent Count Morone will 
also go home,” pursued the ruffian, ‘and return 
with 500,000 francs, which he certainly has not lost.” 

‘My daughter’s dowry! all! all!’’ bewailed the 
old man, piteously. 

‘‘The lovely Bianca requires no fortune,” re- 
marked Lupo; ‘her bright eyes are dowry enough.” 

‘Go! go!” entreated the marchesa; “and re- 
turn quickly ; think of us poor women!” 

As for Bianca, she grasped her locket, the chance 
of losing it overpowering in her every other thought. 

The men obeyed. One after another was sent 
away to get money until the ladies remained alone in 
their boxes. 

‘‘Bravo! bravissimo!” exclaimed the brigand, 
leaping from the stage; “alone with the ladies! 
What could be more delightful! I adore the ladies. 
Such beauty as yours, signora, requires no diamonds 
to set it off. Contessa mia, those earrings for a keep- 
sake. Marchesa, that necklace. I will wear it 
always next my heart.” 

So saying, the rascal passed from box to box, 
whilst jewels fell like rain into his outstretched 
hand. It came to Bianca’s turn. 

‘* Not this locket! no, no; let me keep that!” she 
implored. With trembling fingers she unclasped her 
bracelets. She offered her earrings, but her locket 
she would not give up. 

‘‘ Now that is the very thing I most desire,” said 
the ruthless brigand. “Who would not wish for 
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the locket that has repused on tho fair Bianca’s 
neck ?” 


She clutched it—struggled, but in vain; it was 


wrenched from her grasp. She screamed, and fell 
back insensible. 

Soon the husbands and fathers returned—witb 
such precious hostages in the hands of the enemy 
there was no fear of delay—and without a word laid 
their treasures at the feet of the bold brigand. 

‘Va bene,” said Lupo, carelessly, as he counted 
up the money. ‘‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
good-night. I leave my guards at the doors, and 
you will have the goodness to remain where you are 
for two hours—that is, until I am safe off. Proud to 
have made your acquaintance, signori. Addio.” 


Baricties. 


Bravery RewArDdED.—The Albert Medal of the second-class 
was lately conferred on Mr. George Oatley, gunner’s mate in the 
Royal Navy and drill instructor of the Royal Naval Reserve at 
Peterhead. The Queen herself, on her last journey to Balmoral, 
graciously gave the decoration to the worthy sailor. On 
February 16th, during a very heavy gale, the Swedish 
schooner Augusta struck on some rocks near Peterhead. Two 
rockets were fired by the coastguard and the second carried 
a line over the stern of the vessel, but the crew were quite 
ignorant of the working of the apparatus, and were unable to 
avail themselves of the assistance. Oatley thereupon took off his 
clothes, and, swimming through the breakers and broken water, 
reached the smooth water between the ship and the rock, and 
was pulled on board by a rope thrown to him. He then proceeded 
to haul in the line and fix it to the rigging, after which the crew, 
five in number, were one by one drawn ashore. Oatley, who, 
contrary to the captain's wishes, was the last to leave the ship, 
was landed benumbed with cold and fatigue. He is not of a 
strong constitution, and was invalided five years ago for phthisis.” 


THe AFGHAN War.—The fashion in which this war is car- 
ried on is—would that the British public knew of it—simply 
scandalous. Our troops are sent to fight without arms, for they 
are told over and over again not to fire a shot. What has the 
policy of our politicians resulted in ? what have their bribes pro- 
duced? This warfare is no curse upon the Afghans—quite the 
contrary. The horrors of war are unknown to them. They only 
see the rupee bags. Here we are fighting for two years, and 
merely masters of the road to Cabul ; a road, too, that we have 
made at the expense of countless treasure and dynamite through 
this land of stones and thieves. We would not even be safe 
for a single day did any leader induce cohesion among the people 
along our route. Our huge convoys struggle along the rocky 
defiles almost unguarded. A bold man witha hundred followers 
could make many a rich prize, and effect his escape long before 
our sparely-manned forts could send a body to intercept him. 
Had the people any cohesion, were they not divided by internal 
feuds, and quieted by Indian silver, the country by nature pre- 
sents such enormous difficulties, that a handful of brave men 
might make a Thermopyle of any one of a hundred passes. 
They could contest every inch of the ground, fight us from rock 
to rock, from peak to peak. Our difficulties of transport, with 
all India behind our back, a well-made road, an unbroken chain 
of carts and animals, are perfectly appalling. And yet Cabul 
is but a hundred and fifty or so miles from Peshawar.—A 
Surgeon's Letter from the Front. 


Oxtp Surerstitions.—It used_to be a common thing for 
sailors to refuse to go to sea on a Friday. We hear nothing of 
this in these steamboat days. Steam has made every day = 
pular 
superstitions it proved a great reformer. Wherever 
steamboats and steam-engines appear superstitions disappear, 
ghosts, fairies, witches are speedily forgotten. Who ever heard 
of a ghost in a railway-station, or of a bewitched cattle-truck, 
or of a haunted sajoon carriage? The thing is impossible. _ The 
most expert seer could not find a er in a first-class _waiting- 
room—could not even imagine such a thing. Ghosts like very 
different quarters—old houses, wainscoted rooms, secret passages, 
and scanty visitors, — Antiquary. 


Steam has been a — changer, and in the matter of 
as 





